98         THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
No one who has seen the remarkable work done in
such schools with a content and a technique adapted
to the children can doubt that they are right. But it is a
curious inconsistency that removes from the uniformity
of the common school those at one end of the intelligence
range and not those at the other. The common school has
its dangers for the average or near-average child, but they
are dangers that arise from a sense of perpetual failure, of
frustration in the face of die triumphs of abler children,
rather than from a narrowing of the content of their
education.
It may be felt that, In relation to the common school, the
content of education has been considered as too exclus-
ively intellectual, and as too preoccupied with subjects, and
advanced subjects at that. Is it not possible, it may be
asked, for children of almost every intelligence to share
not only in a common core of learning but also in the
activities outside the classroom that contribute so much to
education? In my opinion the answer must be, no. It is
true that nearly all children require a knowledge of certain
common subjects, as indeed we have emphasized. But the
resemblance between a given subject as learned by a very
intelligent child and a dull child is purely nominal
Beyond the most elementary stages that are certainly
passed by the age of ten, mathematics means, or should
mean, something totally different in content to individuals
of different intelligence, and we are doing both the
clever and the stupid a grave injury if we minimize the
divergence. Nor does the argument that the academic-
ally dull child will shine at some activities which baffle
the intelligent bear examination. The little truth that it
contains leads merely to that dangerous tendency to give